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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell mother!—tears are streaming™ 
Down thy tender, pallid cheek; 
I, in gems aud roses gleaming, 
On eternal sunshine dreaming, 
. Scarce this sad farewell may speak; 
Farewell mother! now I leave thee, 
And thy love—unspeakable— 
One to cherish—who may grieve me, 
One to trust—who may deceive me, 
Farewell mother!—-fare thee well! 


Farewell sister'—thou art twining 
Round me, in affection deep, 
Gazing on my garb so shining, 
Wishing joy’’—-but ne’er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep. 
Farewell sister!—have we ever 
Suffered wrath our breasts to swell? 
F’er gave looks or words that sever 
Those that should be parted, never! 
Sister—dearest!—fare thee well! 


Farewell brother!—thou art brushing 
Gently off, these tears of mine, | 
And the grief that fresh was gushing, 
Thy most holy kiss is hushing. 
Can 1 e’er meet love like thine? 
Farewell! brave and gentle brother, 
Thou—more dear than words may tell— 
Love me yet—although another 
Claims Tantlfe!—father!—--mother— 
All belov’d ones--fare ye well! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE ORPHAN OF THE FRONTIER. 
(Continued. 


As the chaise wheeled slowly along the windings 
of the road which pursued a varying direction among 
the hills, and the place of her home was shut from 
the view by the clumps of lofty trees which now and 
then threw.their branches across the path, she made 
an attempt to relieve the feeling of dejection into 
which the thoughts of her condition had thrown her, 
by listening tothe conversation of her companion, 
Walter, a lad who had lived in the family with her, 
and whom she had engaged to accompany her to the 
capital. A journey from Newbury to Boston, so 
expeditious at the present day by means of rectilin- 
ear turnpikes, clever inns ana commodious bridges, 
was quite a different enterprise during any part of 
the seventeenth century. The roads were devious, 
ill-constructed and little known; many miles of cir- 
cuitous wandering were to be followed in order to 
reach the banks of the rivers at points sufficiently 
populous to maintain the convenience of a ferry. 
Their course also generally ran in such directions as 
to fall in with the glades of* the great forest, with 
which the surface of this hilly tract was then, and 
to a considerable extent still remains, gloomily cov- 
ered, The steep and broken declivities which bor- 
dered many parts of the route, at times loosened by 


from their elevation and tumble into the path beneath; 
choaking it up with loose stones, and trunks of pine 
and juniper; when from the scarcity of means, and 
skill to remove the obstruction, it was found less 
troublesome to turn the road into a new direction; 
such a highway of casual and accidental construction, 
it may be readily supposed, would not be found de- 
ficient in intricacies to bewilderatraveller no more 
experienced than Margaret’s companion. 

It was one of those delightful days in Autumn, 


when the first cool blasts from the north impart to 
the leaves of the maple and ash those gorgeous tints 


of scarlet and gold, whichso magically embellish the 
wild woods of New-England. The strong rays of 
a cloudless heaven lighted up those bright hues into 
clearer contrast with the dark green foliage of the 
pine and oak. Detached masses of thick forests ex- 
tended their skirts to the borders of the road, as it 
wound its course over a surface perpetually varying 
in level. Our travellers were soon out of the neigh- 
bourhood of the region with which they were ac- 
quainted. The topographical knowledge of few of 
the inhabitants of this wild country extended much 
beyond their own locality. Trusting to such infor- 
mation as they cAllected by inquiring from time to 
time, they accomplished, as they computed, about 
half their journey the first day, and passed the night 
at what then served the purpose of an inn, being the 
mansion of a farmer who entertained such travellers 
as occasionally passed that way. About to proceed 
in the morning, Walter inquired respecting the road, 
and was replied to by a man just mounting his horse, 
that he was going direct to Boston, knew the way, 
and advised the young man to take the course he 
saw him pursue. He then rode ahead, and joined 
another horseman who had set out a minute before. 
It occurred to the recollection of our travellers as 
they followed the route taken by their guides, that 
these were to appearance the same men whom they 
had remarked to overtake them the preceding day, 
and to have kept at a short distance before or behind 
them during the rest of the journey. This circum- 
stance was not deemed sufficient to create any sus- 
picion, they therefore continued to pursue their 
course by following that of the horsemen as they en- 
countered many intricacies and branchings of the 
road; but after travelling a considerrble time in this 
manner, the country through which the route extend- 
ed grew more wild in appearance, a lonely farm-house 
appeared now and then ata distance from the road, 
which seemed to Margaret to strike deeper into the 
woods, and to show from its rugged state, and the 
heaps of withered leaves which the overhanging trees 
had shed into its hollows, fewer signs of having been 
frequented. Passengers they had met in the former 
part of their journey, but latterly many miles had 
been travelled without the loneliness of the way be- 
ing relieved by the sight of a human being, save her 


the meltings of the snowsin the spring, would cleave U companions. They now began t6 entertain suspi- 


cions. The horsemen had still kept on a short dis- 
tance ahead and were evidently anxious not to lose 
sight of the chaise. It was now late in the afternoon, 
and they had ridden a distance which, they had ima- 
gined, would have brought them in sight of Boston; 
but, as yet, no appearance of their having approach- 
ed their journey’s end presented itself. On the con- 
trary, the country grew more savage and solitary; 
the road passed among rugged defiles, narrowed by 
projecting trees, and choked up with fallen leaves. 
As they emerged from a deep cleft to the side of a 
hill, where an opening in the woods gave them a 
prospect of the country before them, their eyes wan- 
dered over a boundless extent of woody mountains, 
wilder than any landscape which they had yet be- 
held, without any indication of the neighbourhood of 
the ocean. It was now certain they were not pur- 
suing the right course. Walter knew nothing of the 
way, but declared himself persuaded they were go- 
ing wrong and must turn back. It was a narrow 
road, encumbered with loose stones and fragments 
of the trunks of trees. They had stopped; and Wal- 
ter, having alighted, was assisting his horse jn turn- 
ing, when the two horsemen, whose conduct had 
given them such well-grounded cause of alarm, turn- 
ed about and rode full speed towards them. Before 
Walter could succeed in his attempt to wheel the 
chaise about, they came up, and one of them, whom 
Margaret with indescribable terror recognized to be 
Harrop, the mysterious stranger at Newbury, seized 
the reigns, pulled the horse back, and springing into 
the chaise, drove on violently in the direction they 
had been following. Margaret uttered a scream of 
terror, such as the momentary surprise of the event 
occasioned, but in an instant she collected her scat- 
tered faculties. With a quickness of thought which 
saw at once into the nature of the catastrophe that 
had befallen her, and inspired with a resolution which 
a sense of her impending danger prompted, she made 
a sudden and powerful leap from the chaise, into a 
close thicket of acacias, which bordered the road as 
it swept round the foot ofa hill. She alighted in 
safety, the branches having broken her fall. With 
a speed, quickened by terror, she darted down a glen 
which lay before her, scrambling, with reckless inad- 
vertance, among thickets of juniper and birchen sap- 
lings, which grew in a stinted size, under the walnut 
trses. She soon lost the sound of the horse’s fect 
upon the road; but, not deeming herself in safety 
from a pursuit, she continued to make her way through 
the wood, where a passage among the closely inter- 
woven branches would admit her, and at Jength 
reached an open space, bounded by a rongh ascent, 
bare of trees, and partially overgrown with shrubs of 
savin. A moment brought her to the foot of the ac- 
clivity, where, climbing from bush to bush, she at- 
tained the opposite side, when just enough of day- 
light remained to percieve that @ small stream ran 
by the foot of the eminence, and, after winding through 
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a meadow of some extent, was lost among the trees 
at a distance. Hoping to find some house by follow- 
ing the cottrse of the river, she serambled down the 
hill, and kept by the bank across the plain, while 
night was fast closing around her. By the time she 
arrived at the place where the stream entered the 
wood, it was quite dark, and notraces of any human 
habitation were to be seen. The evening breeeze, 
as it swelled through the forest, now brought to her 
ears the barking of a dog at a distance; she renewed 
her attempts to find her way through the wood, 
but after straying some distance through passages 
among the bushes, the difficulties of which increas- 
ed every moment, she did not seem to approach any 
nearer to it; and the night growing darker, and the 
forest more intricate, she was obliged to arrest her 
course. She continued for some time ina state of 
uncertainty and fear not easy to be imagined. The 
strange occurrence which had placed her in her pre- 
sent situation—her sudden escape—her actual con- 
dition, alone, in an unknown region, exposed to eve- 
ry peril—all joined to create a chaos of bewildering 
thoughts, sufficient to overwhelm her faculties. Ex- 
hausted with bodily fatigue, as well as mental agi- 
tation, she sunk, at length, upon a heap of new-fal- 
len leaves, at the foot of a large tree. Her extra- 
ordinary and perilous condition, and her tumultuous 
thoughts, kept her from falling into sleep. Though 
an autumn night, it was not very cool; and she was 
enabled to pass the hours without any great incon- 
venience from the air. The morrow’s dawn found her 
somewhat relieved from her fatigue. She found her- 
self'in a thick wood, on one side of a valley, through 
which tlowed the stream whose course she had fol- 
lowed the preceding night. After spending some 
time in viewing the prospect around her, and satis- 
fying her hunger with the thornapples, which the 
surrounding thickets offered her in abundance, she 
proceeded down the valley, and passing around the 
eminence whose side furmed a portion of it, she dis- 
covered a comparatively level space of country, with 
stone walls and fences: at the same time the noise 
of a waterfall struck her ear. There was something 
in the sound, and also in the appearance of the scene 
before her, which raised a dormant recollection in 
the mind of Margaret. She felt as if, either at a 
distant period of time. or in her dreams, she had 
witnessed the view now before her eyes. She tra- 
versed the spot, and every additional part of the 
landscape that opened upon her, awakened a feeling 
of remembrance in connexion with it. At length the 
impression came full upon her that it was the spot 
of her birth: a moment’s reflection—another glance 
at the scene—and she was sure of it; it could be no 
illusion; there were the hills and groves, whose im- 
age had been imprinted on her youthful memory.— 
The clear and strong recollections of her early years 
were now awakened by the objects with which they 
had been closely associated. Agitated with a tu- 
mult of thoughts, which this discovery gave rise to, 
she looked for the spot where had stood her father’s 
house. It had been burnt by the savages at the 
ume of her captivity;—a heap of scattered ruins, 
overgrown with grass and weeds, marked the place, 
It appeared to have been lately disturbed. Some 
ene had been removing the bricks, probably, for the 
wse of a building inthe neighborhood. Glancing 
her eyes over the spot, an appearance of something 
like a smal! box or case, among the rubbish, engaged 
Margaret's attention. She took it out, and found it 
to be nearly destroyed by rust, and containing pa- 
pers. No doubt existed of their having belonged to 
her father; and she proceeded to examine them.— 
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5 || whole assembly, and that silence, by degrees, became 


They consisted of letters addressed to a person whose 
name she was not familiar with. It was impossible 
for her to learn much of their contents, obliterated 
by dampness, and treating of matters about which 
she was ignorant. She thrust them into her bosom, 
on hearing the sound of horses feet approaching. A 
couple of men, on horseback, were seen coming 
along the road; which, she now discovered, passed 
near the spot. Her first impulse was to conceal her- 
self; dreading lest they might be those from whom 
she had escaped; but a glimpse of them, which she 
caught as they passed an opening in the wood, con- 
vincing her of the contrary, she determined to throw 
herself upon their protection. 


{Conclusion next week. } 


THE PARTY. 

I am an old bachelor.—* Alas, poor fellow,” sigh 
the girls as soon as they read this frank declaration 
—but no matter—they say ‘‘ that one good turn de- 
serves another” —so say I, andas I have often sigh- 
ed for them, it is no more than justice that they 
should sometimes sigh for me. I never intend to 
marry—* worse and worse,” say they—‘‘he ought 
to be compelled to pay a tax towards supporting the 
old maids.” Granted—I will pay any tax rather than 
be taxed with matrimony. Now, from this, one 
would suppose that I disliked the society of ladies. 
*“ Not so fast, Mr. Rapid,” I love their company ex- 
ceedingly. 

Not long since I received a very polite invitation, 
written on perfumed embossed paper, tastefully edg- 
ed with gold, from Miss Margaret Thirty, to attend 
her party. I was in my counting-room when it ar- 
rived, posting my books, and calculating the receipts 
of the day. I broke the Cupid and bow of arrows, 
(which by-the-by, were impressed upon the seal,) and 
swallowed the contents with satisfaction. Turning 
to James, I gave him the directions of my business, 
and hurried home to dress. Punctual toa moment 
I stood before Miss Margaret’s mansion in Broadway; 
a gentle tap at the door announced my arrival—the 
servant approached, with much ceremony and a very 
polite bow, demanded my business there—I told him, 
and he ushered me into the drawing-room, where 
Miss Margaret herself attendedme. After the usu- 
al congratulations, 1 was conveyed to the parlour, 
and introduced to the party. They all arose to wel- 
come me. I thanked them and was seated. 

Never before had I been in the presence of so 
much beauty and fashion, andI felt somewhat em- 
barrassed as my eye wandered around the magnifi- 
cent chamber. Pictures and mirrors were arranged 
in bountiful profusion along the walls. ‘T'wo large 
chandeliers were suspended from the ceiling—the 
rich medalion carpet yielded to the pressure of the 
delicate little feet of the ladies—the glowing Lehigh 
coal sent forth its fervent heat from the shining grate 
—the silver candlesticks, adorned with inimitable 
cuttings from the classic scissors of master Hubard 
—the generous sideboard, loaded with the luxuries 
from every climate, gave promise of a rich repast to 
occupy the idle moments of the company. I say I 
felt embarrassed when I looked on these—but how 
shall I describe my feelings when I gazed on the 
pretty faces of the girls. I shall not attempt it—suf- 
fice it to mention that “I felt all over so,” and that 
bashfulness, like an epidemic, seemed to infect the 


the reigning empress of the scene. The conversa- 
tion died away, and we were all, as the Frenchman 
in the play says, ‘‘as-still as one little mouse.” A 
stifled cough, now and then, from most of,the guests 
present, alone interrupted the unwelcome silence. 


Finding no one inclined to talk, I summoned up res- 
olution sufficient to ask Miss B——for a song. 

“T never sing, sir,” answered she. 

“T have heard her, Mr. Rapid,’ immediately re- 
plied Miss Ann Officious. 

* And so have J,”’said another lady. 


‘You'll not refuse me, then?” 
“ Do you know ‘Sweet Home,’ Miss Mary?” 


“She does,” said Ann, “ and she sings it better 
than Mrs. Burke.” 

‘Indeed, we should be very thankful if you would 
favour us with it.” 

Mary became very much agitated, and faintly ut- 
tered, ‘‘I have a very bad cold, sir, indeed I have.” 

“That’s always the way with good singers,” in- 
terrupted Miss Ann. “ But come, Mary, dq indulge 
the company. You know you do it ample justice. 
Come, begin.” 

** Oh do, Miss Mary,” said a dozen voices at once. 

“I would bé very happy to oblige, but really I can- 
not sing. Pray excuse me, I never had the ability 
to sing, and besides, you perceive I have a many, so- 
vere cold.” 

‘You see, Mary is never at a loss to find an ex- 
cuse for not obliging, but I can assure you, Mrs. Hol- 
man never sang so sweetly as I have heard Miss Mary. 
Do, gentlemen, assist me to prevail upon her—doubt- 
less you have more influence. Mr. Worthless, do 
you undertake the difficult task.” 

Mr. Worthless, and in truth the whole circle, in- 
sisted. ‘* No’ would not be received for an answer, 
and Mary began ‘Sweet Home,’ with a fluttering 
heart, anda crimsoncheek. They had literally teaz- 
ed her into a fever. 

I was led, from the frequent assurances of Miss 
Ann to that effect, to suppose that the young lady in 
question had really an excellent voice—more sweet 
perhaps than the note of the nightingale, or the 
dulcet strains of the flute. But what was my sur- 
prise when sounds the most discordant I had ever 
heard broke upon myear. The company were near- 
ly convulsed with laughter, and Mary stopped, so 
mortified, that I thought I saw a tear in her eye. 

Again she begged to be excused, but no. 

“That is charming,” said Miss Officious, laugh- 
ing in her sleeve. 

“Enchanting song,” simpered beau Worthless. 
‘“‘ Never heard any thing so fine in my life. Do pro- 
ceed, for you do it great justice, I assure you.” 

Poor Mary began again, and went on very well 
until she was again interrupted by the giggling -of 
every lady and gentleman in the room. 

Miss Ann smothered a laugh with her handker- 
chief; a little polite Frenchman dryly sighed, “ Oh 
dear;” and Mr. Uneasy, covering both ears with his 
hands, deeply groaned in the spirit. 

Again the song was unfinished. 

“ A lovely composition—inspired poet—how easy 
and how sweet. We must have the last verse. It 
would be a pity to disappoint us now. It is really 
sublime—’pon honour,” said young Mr. Hateful. 

‘‘That’s the time of day, my flower,” whispered 
Dick Vulgar to his intimate friend Charles Paltry, 
who sat next to him. Insist upon the song—That’s 
the time.” 

Mary was induced to conclude “Sweet Home,” 
very much to the amusement of her delighted lis- 
teners, and to the no small annoyance of Mr. Un- 
easy. 

After this, the cake and wine went round, the com- 
pany became more easy and better acquainted with 
each other. ~ It seemed to be another scere—now 
all was life and frolic—wit sparkled and the jest pre- 

vailed—all was chit-chat and metriment—every heart 
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seemed to paftake of the general glow of good fee)- 
ing, but when my eye turned to Miss Mary, I found 
ber melancholy arid dejected—she had become an 
object for folly to ridicule, and ill-nature to think of; 
and she was now sure of being remembered but to 
be Jaughed at wherever she went. 

At one o’clock the comipany dispersed. Mary was 
unnoticed amid the bustle for shawls, coats, and hats. 
If by accident any one looked at her, it was but to 
stmile; and { heard Miss Officious, when sailing home 
with her gallant, Mr. Worthless, conversing about 
Mary with as much good-humour as she bestowed 
upon Mr. Sensible about twenty years ago, who took 
the liberty of being her beau for the space of nine 
months, and then left her for the more attractive 
smile of Miss Thankful, from the country. 

As none of the gentlemen seemed disposed to wait 
upon Mary home, I undertook the office. Few words 
were exchanged between us as we pursued our walk 
down Broadway, and having arrived at her abode, IT 
politely took my departure, after receiving an invi- 
tation to call again. 

Two weeks have passed since this party was giv- 
en, and of course a dashing rich old bachelor, like 
myself, could not avoid being present atseveral since, 
where many witty things were uttered at poor Mary’s 


_ expense, andshe has become so celebrated for her 


“introductory exploit,” as it iscalled, that I imagine 
most of the readers of this essay have either seen or 
heard of her. 

I went the other evening with Mary to the Park 
theatre, and ‘Home sweet home,’ was introduced into 
the opera then performed. It had scarcely commenc- 
ed when Mary’s eyes filled:with tears—it was the 
recollection of her own failure in the same piece of 
music that caused them—from my heart I pitied her, 
and I then came to the unalterable determination 
never to marry, for it appeared to me evident, that 
if the ladies take such delight in mortifying the feel- 
ings of each other, they would not be very backward 
in conferring the same obligation upon the members 
of my own sex. Raptp. 


_BITBRATURE. - 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Artic.te 5—Is on the Biography of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; an interesting sub- 
ject, and treated here, with fairness and ability.— 
Our desire to extract the following affecting narra- 
tive, prevents us from extending our remarks on this 
well written article. 

_ “In July 1775, the younger Lynch volunteered, as a captain, 
in the military recruiting service for the American standard, 
and completely undermined his constitution by the fatigues 
and fevers which he incurred in his marches in North Carolina. 
Towards the close of that year, when still feeble and emacia- 
ted, he repaired to Philadelphia, to occupy, by the unanimous 
vote of the provincial assembly, the seat in congress which his 
father had been compelled to resign in consequence of an ill- 
ness of which he died at Annapolis, in the arms of his son, in 
the autumn of 1776. The latter was only 28 years of age, but 
consamption of the lungs incapacitated him for a principal 
part in congress; he voted, however, for every bold measure; 
and one ofthe last acts of his political life was to sign the De- 
eiaration of Independence. No longer able to serve the nation, 
he returned home, and was there persuaded to try change of 
edimate for the preservation of an existence which appeared to 
be rapidly approaching its term. He embarked accordingly, 
with his wife, a pattern of conjugal piety, in a ship bound for 
3t. Eustatia;—the vessel was never heard of more;—-the belief 
remains that she foundered at sea, ina mighty‘tempest, a few 


days after she left the port of Charleston.” 


Aaticre 6. “On Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” —Such 
readers as are Jonathan Oldbucks in antiquarian lore 


information and amusement; but such as are not 
so singularly gifted as the celebrated laird of Monk- 
barns, will be able to derive neither. A silly Frenth 
virtuoso, named Champollion, has written a book, in 
which he, with great pomp, informs the world that 
he has made the notable discovery, that the Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics are symbols of an alphabet, and 
not, as was formerly thought, of ideas. The reviewer 
repeats this information with as much pomposity as 
the author first announced it. He calls it “the with- 
drawing of the veil that shrouded the annals of an- 
cient Egypt.” We can see no light admitted to the 
world by the withdrawing of this veil, since Mons. 
Champollion seems as unable to read these Hiero- 
glyphics as before he made his discovery. In short, 
this is a very laboured treatise on a subject very un- 
important to the generality of American readers, or 
to readers of any country. 

Artic. 7—Treats of “ Natural History.” This 
is the most abstruse article in the Review. It is, in 
fact, a metaphysical sermon, with which some read- 
ers may be entertained, but, we fear, the greater 
number will be wearied. It take little or no notice 
of the books it professes to criticise. Some may ap- 
prove of this; others may condemn it;—for us, we are 
not at present disposed to do either. If it had been 
written in a spirited and entertaining style, we 
should have accepted of it as cheerfully in the form 
of a common essay, as in that of a review. 


ArticLx 8.—This is aredeeming article. It will 
be read, and what is more, it will be understood, by 
every body. It is on the subject of a book, giving 
an account of the British settlements in New Hol- 
land, by a Captain King, of the Royal Navy. It 
contains much important information relative to that 
interesting and rapidly improving quarter of the 
globe. Its style is easy, unaffected, and well suited 
to the subject. We think, however, that the title 
“* Justralia” is too pedantic. In the name of com- 
mon sense, why not speak plain English, and call it 
fairly ‘‘ New Holland,” a name which every reader 
would understand? We despise the too frequent cus- 
tom of using learned appellatives, when the common 
legitimate ones will answer every purpose. In this 
instance, however, the fault lies with the author and 
not with the reviewer. We should have been glad 
if the latter had made it a subject of reprehension. 
ARTICLE 9.—Thia is an excellent review of a po- 
litical book entitled “America,” on which, a few 
weeks ‘since, we ourselves made some comments. 
It is a real full-blooded review, not a pretend- 
ed one, like the majority of its companions. It 
goes honestly and boldly about the business it has on 
hand; and tells us, fairly, what the book is, that it 
undertakes to criticise. We like this genuine integ- 
rity of conduct; and, as it is so rare a quality in our 
present race of Quarterlies, we cannot, inthis in- 
stance, withhold from it the expression of our ap- 
probation. Many of the merits and defects of the 
book are pointed out by a judicious and fair, but, 
at the same time, a tolerant hand. There are de- 
fects, however, of a glaring nature, which have been 
passed unnoticed: among these, the strange mistate- 
ment respecting the colour of the ancient nations, 
to which we alluded on a former occasion, is one of 
the most remarkable. In an elaborate review, such 
misrepresentations should always receive a merited 
castigation. 

Artic 10. On “ Segur’s Memoirs,”—is an ex- 
tremely entertaining article; perhaps the most so of 
any inthe number. This is not only owing to the 
spirit and taste of the reviewer, but also to the for- 


work a variety of delightful passages are extracted. 
One great eharm of the article, perhaps the greatest, 
is the apparently accurate, and truly graphical pic- 
ture given of that most extraordinary woman, Cath- 
arine I. of Russia. Her celebrated journey to the 
Crimea was one of the most romantic excursions, of 
a public natnre, in regard to the splendour and fasci- 
nations of its accompaniments, on record; and it is 
here described in a style worthy of its magnificence. 


ArticLe 11.—This article is on the subject of 
“French Literature,” a subject, which, in the hands 
of the able and respectable gentleman who has 
here treated it, should, we think, have given 
birth to a much more excellent production. The ar- 
ticle is altogether too dry and scholastic, and is des- 
titute of those animating reflections and instructive 
reasonings, which one would naturally expect to flow 
from it. Whole passages of it contain little else than 
a string of names, and those too, to the English road- 
er, not of the most harmonious description. Still, 
such as possess patience enough to go through it, and 
learning enough to understand it, will find in it suf- 
ficient information to repay their trouble. It gives 
an account of the most celebrated French writers of 
the present day, and the praise of doing so with im- 
partiality and candour, which is certainly no slight 
one, must be accorded to the writer. ‘The multipli- 
city of the characters he has introduced is evidently 
the cause of its poverty of thought, and must also be 
its apology. On reading this article, we could not 
resist making the reflection that those who maintain 
the superiority of English literature over the French, 
at the present day, are, indubitably, correct. In the 
whole catalogue of authors, here presented to us, we 
met with no names whom we can, for a moment, 
place in competition with those of Scott, Southey, 
Coleridge,Campbell, Moore, Jeffrey, Ward, Knowles, 
Montgomery, and a host of others, not to mention 
those two giants of prose and verse, Gifford and By- 
ron, who, although they have now left the scene, 
will be considered by posterity among the writers of 
our time, and may, at all events, be produced as an 


offset to the deceased French authors are intro- 
duced into the catalogue furnished reviewer. 
Articie 12. The Life of Napole the Author 


of Waverley.—The Life of one of the most extraor- 
dinary men, written by one of the most admirable 
authors, that ever lived, must indeed be an attractive 
subject. Although it constitutes the last article in 
the number of the Review before us, we are persua- 
ded that it will, by thousands, be the first readagI he 
Life itself is not yet published, but the sheets*of a 
portion of it have been placed in the hands of the 
editor of the Review, who has made the third and 
[fourth volumes (the whole work extends to six) the 
subject of his remarks. As these two volumes, how- 
ever, detail the history of Napoleon, from his birth 
to his victory at Marengo, which raised him to the 
summit of military glory and political power, they 
form a subject of sufficient unity and independence 
for the reviewer’s purpose, who has treated it with 
his usual lucidness and accuracy. 


We have only room to add, by way of general 
comment on this periodical, including both the num- 
bers which have appeared, that, although the objec- 
tion that too many of the articles are, in their sub- 
jects and their execution, adapted rather to the learn- 
ed and the studious, than to the desultory reader, be 
undeniably correct, yet, upon the whole, it is superi- 
or in the display of intellectual power, and in the 
communication of important literary information, to 
any similar work that this country has hitherto pre- 


aod zeal, may derive, from this learned lecture, both [jetelovand perspicuous style of the author, from whose | duced. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. nouncement. This extraordinary songstress [In the city the first museum on our continent | recapitulate these events; but we will indulge 
STANZAS TO* * * will give a second concert in this city, at the |!5 always open. Every few weeks public con-/| in a few remarks on the croakings and evil 
theatre, this evening; and, from the attracting are given. Independence Square is ad-| of some of our American 


bine a chines sehich hath been aren: bill of performance, we are inclined 'to think mirably calculated for a cool and refreshing 


promenade. ‘The Academy of Fine Arts is editors respécting the strength and durability 
Then the heart will be weary which once was| much entertainment will be afforded her hear- | attractive to both the youthful and the aged. of Mr. Canning’s government. 


gay, ers. The price of admission (to every part of|And then, to the eyes of a stranger are not There are some men of such unhappy die 
When its inmost chords are broken. | the house) is one dollar. our public buildings, noble banks, churches, | positions that they cannot help feeling dissatise 
Sutermeister. Mrs. Knight’s Concert, on Monday evening as well as beautiful private dwellings, worthy) ged at any existing state of things, no matter 

Upon thy brow there is a cloud, 


last, was not so well attended as the preceding ines ielights Sehay how much it may be in accordance to their 
A tear within thy languid eye; 
Hath sorrow thy meek spirit bowed, 


ones given by that distinguished vocalist. There | water in abundance, a profusion of delicious|°W" avowed principles, or how near it may ap- 
is no accounting for the whims of the public. _| fruit, and numerous other blessings we enjoy, proach to thelr professed wishes. That the 

And told thee all thy joys must die? a 
Oh! hath that dream—that maddening dream} admiring and crowded audiences. gratification of any person, who is not either 


Madame Catalina is singing in Germany, to Philadelphia possesses charms sufficient for the| triumph of political liberality in the elevation 
of Mr. Catning, and the downfall of the aris 


Passed in its morning witchery:— Mademoi selles Aleste and Linges, both Pa- Cally babi OF ocratical faction in England, should have 
Hath pleasure veil’d her rosy beam, risian ladies, have arrived at New-York in ad- BIOLINE. | drawn forth that simultaneous and universal 
Which .pour’d its earlier light for thee? dition to the corps de ballet. burst of exultation from all liberal and en- 
Oh! thou hadst once a kindling eye, It is reported in the London papers, that lightened men, which it has. done, was to be 
A smiling lip, a sunny brow: Charles Kemble is in treaty with Mr. Price, to expected, because it was natural. But the ex, 
“Where is the morning revelry, — perform at the N. Y. Park theatre for one year. | ;  \ pression of this exultation, it appears, 1s irk. 
Whose dawn entranc’d thy soul but now? = = |some to some, who either envy the objects of 
‘Gather’d within pale memory’s urn, Long Beach House.—A well conducted es- 2 the general applause, or are desirous of appear 
Where sadness bends with bursting tears—| tablishment, situated on the south end of Long =F ing wiser than the rest of the world, by dis- 
Alas! the dreams may ne’er return, Beach, will be in readiness to entertain visitors} ~~ — senting from it. Amidst the general accla- 
Which bless’d thy sunny childhood’s years! | 0 the Ist of July. mation, these men call for silence, and insist that 
lies Matha lowe knead anne ins ton chal The Brandywine Chalybeate Springs bid fair SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1827. the whole ministerial revolution has been a mere 
th : Mm, | to become highly attractive to visitors, during farce, scarcely deserving attention. 
tress; the present summer. An elegant and spacious The Weekly Messenger.— By an arrangement Thechief of these 
Bear to thy soul ite h sisi! mansion has been newly erected there; and Mr. | With the late proprietors of the “ Weekly Mes-|1§ 8 well known facetious editor, a — 4 
‘The flowers are sear—the vere hath past, Stanly, its proprietor, is using every exertion to senger,” we haye obtained a transfer of their cracker of a neighbouring city. Fudge! sai 
Which spread before youth’s ar rene ” |render it one of the most splendid establish- interest in that work, in consequence of which| he, as he turned up his nose with supercilious one 
Brief may such holy sceatetin last-—— “ye "| ments in the Union. we have had the pleasure of adding to the list] acity; “ why all this naff about Mr. Canning's 
of our subscribers about six hundred names.| talents, King George's firmness, and libe- 
ae - is in the vaulted sky! Our City in Summer.—We have often heard We trust that the respectable individuals who rality in an English government? Liberality 
at though o’er earth, thro’ heaven around, 7 


complaints from the lips of st gers as well as compose this accession to our patronage wil] | n an English gov ernment, indeed! Who ever 


Breathes the glad incense of the spring— | citizens, that in the summer season our city is| have no reason to regret the change. We shall| heard of such a thing? The very name of 
What though brignt flow’rs bedeck the ground, devoid of amusements. This may be partially 


: do every thing in our power to afford them sa- England is repulsive to liberality. As to Can- 
And wild-birds dance on golden wing! true, if we draw a comparison between the|tigfaction, and with the ample literary re-|ping’s power, it will have but a mushroom ex- 
Oh! have not love’s gay visions flown cae sources, and other facilities for conducting a! istence. It will fall as speedily as it rose. The 
E the pale rose in Autumn's hovt— approbation in New York. Yet, this | Publication of this kind, we now possess, we higs he thes; 
te scarce the festal sun hath thown aside, (as it well may be done, for we confess |hope to succeed. Such subscribers as have the Tories will not support him, for he has sup- 
Jts light upon the ephemeral flower! uever having derived sufficient amusement not received the first number of the second vo- planted them; and the King will desert him, 
Weep not, that love is pure and brief. sevenunanian ae oo oe Yt ay lume of our paper, will bave the goodness to) ay, that he will, for he deserted his own wife.” 
’ n r the inconvenience of the . . 
That hope departs on truant wing— warmth of a confined atmosphere) there are rt ee us of the circumstance, and it shall be rie ——— ¥ 80 logical aa thete, did ats 
Soon Autumn brings the gathered sheaf, quite as many, if not more, avenues of enjoy- immediately forwarded to them. prophet of the tribe of Dan very lately predict 
And fades the sunny light of Spring: of Phi-| Album Universal Advertiser—This is an pins 
And while its adelphia than can be produced by any city in |Canning and all his efiorts for the good o 
hie vo the Union, There is nothing more delightful auxiliary business ‘sheet ‘to the Philadelphia - 
ital glow, 


ind.— he facts? . Can- 
than a stroll by moonlight to view the beautiful | 4!bum. It is published on every Wednesslay, 


Cast from thy heart youth’s faded love, scenery of Fairmount, when the notesof music | and contains a bank note table, price current, 
O’er its sear flowers bid Lethe flow! and the voice of woman mingle with the ro-|stage register, items of important news, in an- ee ree ore. Dare Powe ne Ctnnenege 
-Fair mei mantic echoes of the waterfall. When fairy | ticipation of the Saturday prints, advertise: He possesses the favour of the King, aid the 
Than ere 1s a sceue, more bright forms trip through the mazes of the giddy TN be ex. | Confidence of the people; and nearly the whole 


fleeti |ments of business, &c. &c. It will be ex- 
the breaks forth the night tremely useful to persons residing at a distance 
Whose spendours gild the — ckies!— wafted as if in exultation up to the blue homes|who desire a knowledge of goods as offered for 9 P g party is arranged under 


But a brief of other worlds. A romentic association is|sale in the Philadelphia market, and informa- his banners. This last fact has of itself rather 


inspired by the contemplation of such scenes, | ¢; rudely and hastily broken the main pillar of 
And heaven hath joys which long endure;|@nd the heart must be cold to the beauties of tion. spgpecting the eurreeey ey Denk notes, Ss 


‘ our seer’s venturous predictions. And what, 
There flowers are shelter’d from the blast, | nature and to the recollections of earlier years, —- artupe Of poss, ages, RENE no doubt, is the result of all this combinatiqn 
Aud the blest soul, for aye, is pure if it can beat without being quickened with |™ fact, every circumstance connected with of support, the press—the whole British press 
May, 1327 . G pleasure whilst beholding them. ‘Twice every |commerce and manufactures. We hope thata ic 
week a canal packet boat plies between Read- | sheet of this kind wil] prove useful and accepta- ke 
+ —— ing and aurmount on the Schuylkill, touching ble to all who are in any manner interested in t auntiess an 
“FASHION’sS MIRROR at Manayunk, Morristown, and several |ittle ‘al Th f the the world, is his friend; and while it is so, 
— towns that have within a year past started up he may go forth fearlessly to meet his enes- 

“ba 7 == | along its banks, as if the wand of a magician vertiser, to those who are not subscribers to| 
) n Immense Black Walnut Tree is at pre-| had (and indeed a magician in the person of|the Album, will be one dollar per annum, pay- = Bs. he ; ( maroowe 
sent exhibiting at the Masonic Hall, the interior| Mternal iniprovement has) passsed over theth. | able on the receipt of the first number. them, were Uyey ta Hines. steanges San, we 


of which is furnished as a drawing room, and The picturesque and sublime views which seb tiy) puny band of bigots he has at present to en- 
will contain 15 persons. greet the eyes of the beholder whilst taking 


ter. 
‘kine BRITISH AFFAIRS & FALSE PROPHETS. | 
Mr. Wemyss, of our theatre, embarked for this excursion are strikingly beautiful. Then, 


; in the immediate vicinity of the city we have| The recent change in the government of 
Liverpool on. Wednesday, with full power to| gardens in abundance. Smith’s Labyrinth, si- : re 


Great Britain is at present the absorbing theme 
_ engage actors at any salary. | tuated in Race-street, a short distance beyond both Euro di 
A young gentleman made a successful debut Broad, is really an inviting little puzzle, and 
at the ‘Boston theathe "week in, will become an ornament. of.no country, In England it is hailed with 
siderable importance. +icul- {nearly universal satisfaction, being considered 
Phe Baltimore theatre closed’on p Mec Aiann’s Horticul- |! y g consider 


tural and Botanical Establishment in Filbert- {an event which promises to produce more good 
the 10th inst. with the new drama called the! Street possesses still greater charms to the vi- 


the cause of libe inciples 
Indian Prophecy, sitor. Besides being fitted up in a most elegant tothe cause of li tal principles than any that 
M mater, the proprietor has a colléction’ of na. Place an that country since the revo- 
tural as well as mineral curiosities; which wilt of 1688, . It is in reality a deliverance of 
aide. vind : ne ,in! ew-York, enclosed well repay the visit of the stranger. Straw j the nation from the domination of a proud, by ladies. many of whom have made the mast 
note for $100. This was really| berries and cream, with every refreshment of| nanow-minded oligarchy which has long ruled! zealous and successful exertions in promoting 
commendable generosity. the season, may be obtained ‘in abundanee. but whose conti 
The vessel in which the Charleston theatrical | Landreth’s, and Cope’s (Le Grange) meritorious work in which they have 
corps recently sailed for New York, w Gardens, Pratt’s on the Schuylkill, and many with entight- engaged. 
Was wreck! others that might be mentioned, are all open spirit of the times. 


| rad to the footsteps of the wanderer, should .dis-| Most of our readers are already acquairted! Theatrical « 
ne od heatrical entertainments still continue won- 
The Signorina’s Concert, on Saturday even-| position lead him beyond the precincts of the |with the facts of the retirement of the Tory : 


in splendour pest of the administration from office, the ele-| notwithstanding the rise of the tuermometer. 

admired, and’ the’ receipts} vation of Mr. Canning to the premiership, ‘and 

such as seed ‘the expectations of her town to town upon its banks, and pour forth Dramatic criticisms afford ample opportunties 
frienls so their passengers to new scenes of pleasure in the adhesion of the whole! of the great Whig} of forming editorial paragraphs; and the sys 

\s, ng the short preparatory an-) fashionable watering places, country seats, é&c. | interest to,his cause. . We shall not, therefore, [tem of puffing has artived at such a height, 


More pur 


Infant Schools.—We perused with 
much satisfaction the constitution of the !n- 
fant School Society of, this city. Such insti- 
tutions, under proper regulations, are so clearly 
calculated to da good, that they must enlist in 
their favour the opinions and felings of every 
liberal and benevolent mind. We mention, as 
honourable. to the fair sex, that al the offices 
of the Philadelphia establishment are filled 


? 


‘ 
q 


Q1 


that if the opinions of the critics have not al- 
ready lost their influence upon the public 


mind, we fear they soon will. 


Flax Spinning Mills.—lt appears that some 

js now exhibiting, in New-York, a kind 

of labour-saving machine for spinning flax.— 
This has called forth a puffing paragraph from 
one of the editors, in which he unguardedly, 
asserts, that “in no other country has human 
ingenuity produced a machine for spinning 
flax.” This assertion isrash, and is altogether 
How did this edi- 
tor obtain the universal knowledge of all that 
human ingenuity has produced in other coun- 
tries, which, from ‘this assertion it would seem, 
he possesses? We happen to know that in this 
particular case he is sheerly ignorant. It is up- 
wards of twenty years since flax spinning mills 
were first used in the North of Ireland. They 
are at present numerous; but until within these 
few years they were only employed in produ- 
cing the coarser descriptions of yarn. There 
are now, however, at Belfast, several mills, in 
which yarn is spun nearly as fine as any that 
can be produced by the hand; and it is to be 
presumed that mills equally improved are in 
aperation in various parts of that gréat linen 


the ofispring of ignorance. 


country. 


The Student's Album.—This is a semi- 
monthly publication, issued at Schenectady, in 
an octavo form. From the contents of the Ist 
No. which has just reached us, it appears to 
be devoted chiefly to religion and general lite- 
rature, and we hope it wil] be useful in pro- 


moting the interests of both. 


Hitevavy Notices. 


The first number of “The Journeymen Me- 
chanics’ Advocate,” will be issued from the 


press on Wednesday next. 


A second edition of Makenzic’s Recipes, a 
work containing 5000 recipes, in all the useful 
and domestic arts, by the author of 1000 Expe- 
riments in Manufactures and Chemistry, is in 


the press, to appear shortly. 


The Life of Morris Birkbeck, written by his 
daughter, is in the London press, and will soon 


Webster's Dictionary will speedily be pub- 
lished. The New-York papers speak in flatter- 
ing terms of the prospects of this Herculean 
work; a liberal subscription has been obtained 
for it in the South, and we sincerely hope so 
praiseworthy an example may be imitated 


throughout every portion of our country. 


The Jewish Intelligencer, a monthly publi- 
cation, to be edited by the Rey. Mr. Fry, has, 


been proposed at New-York. 


In Berlin, besides a multitude of other jour- 
nals of various denominations, there appear, at 
this time, a morning, mid-day, evening, and 
midnight Gazette, the latter, being edited by 
the poet Mulluer, is said to be the most lively 


of them all. 


Byron’s Bride of Abydos has been translated 
into-the Russian, by a blind poet, whom the 


emperor Nicholas has handsomely rewarded. 


The April number of «The Table Talk,” an 
amusing London.periodical, has been received, 


and may be had of Mr, Mortimer. 


- The Memoirs of Theohald Wolfe Tone,which 
were originallly published in this country, have 
been re-printed in England, and ‘are much 


praised by the reviewers.» 


Mr. Finley has published the 3d vol. of the 
Philadelphia edition of Malte Brun’s valuable 


Geography. | 


The Cincinnati Register, a respectable daily 
paper published in Ohio, has been discontinued. 


~The following works will shortly appear: 


Recollections of Egypt, by the Baroness Von 


Minatoli, 12mo. 


Report Introductory to the system .of Prison 
Discipline, by Edward Livingston, Esq. and 


A second edition of Vivian Grey, in 3 vols. 

A new paper, called the National Inquirer, 
has been commenced in Columbus, Ohio. An- 
other, entitled “The Patron of Industry,” has 
been started et Morristown, N. J. 


SUMMARY. 


The corner stone of the New Commercial 
Bank, now erecting in Market-street, was de- 
posited with the usual ceremonies last week. 

The Greek Fund amounts to nearly 30000 
dollars. 

The corner stone of the House of Refuge, to 
be erected at the corner of Coates’-street and 
Ridge-road was laid on Thursday last, when 
an appropriate address was delivered. 

Great preparations are making in our city 
for the celebration of the coming anniversary 
of Independence with unusual splendour. 

The stores in the Philadelphia Arcade will 
be rented, ny public auction, on Monday next. 

Nicholas, the person convicted of robbing the 
Mail near Marcus Hook, escaped from the New- 
castle prison, on Sunday last, by means of a 
rope made ofhis bedclothes. A reward of $50 
is offered for his apprehension. 

Capt. Symmes, the indefatigable theorist, is 
sick and in wantat Treiton. Any pecuniary 
assistance will be thankfully received by him 
through the medium of the editor of the Tren- 
ton True American. 

Mr. Reynolds’ lectures excite much attention 
at Charestown, S. C. 

Strang has confessed himself the cold blooded 
murderer of Mr. Whipple, and, horrible to re- 
late, has deeply implicated Mrs. Whipple, as 
an active agent and privy counsellor to the 
crime. It is really revolting to every feeling of 
human nature to believe the feminine hand of 
woman to be stained in blood, and that the 
life-stream of the partner of her bosom! 

By the Boston Patriot we perceive that their 
Legislature have passed a resolution authoris- 
ing a route to be surveyed for a canal to the 
Hudson. The cause of railways appears to 
gain ground in public opinion, and we think 
the Pennsylvania Legislature will yet find cause 
to repent their hasty and enormous canal ap- 
propriations. 

Quick Work.—A lad in the office of the Ge- 
neva Gazette, aged 15 years, onthe 3lst ult. 
composed fourteen thousand ems by daylight. 

The Mississippi river is unusually high for 
this season of the year. 

The lead mine in Eaton, N. H. is uncommon- 
ly rich, and is believed inexhaustible. 

On the 26th ult. the jail at Newbern, N. C. 
was broken open, and four negroes escaped, 

The Court of Oyer and Terminer for Sarato- 
ga county, seutenced Daniel Robinson to six 
months imprisonment, for assault and battery 
committed on a female in a state of lunacy!— 
The sentence was too lenient—he should have 
been horsewhipped, tarred and feathered, and 
imprisoned for 6 years? 

The legislature ‘of Connecticut have appro- 
priated $2000! towards building a new State 
House at New Haven. 

There is a lace manufactory at‘Newport, 
(R. L.) which affords profitable employment to 
500 young females. 

‘A conference has recently taken place be- 
tween Mr. Clay and the Brazihan Charge de 
Aflairs, respecting an unpleasant incident at 
Rio Janeiro. Satisfactory assurances relative to 
the matter were made to the former gentleman. 

Letters from Havanna state that Commodore 
Porter had sailed from Key West, and the 


$200,000 have arrived at New York from 
Mexico. 
There is a Mac Adamised road about to be 


made between the. city of Mexico and: Vera 
Cruz. 


Spanish squadron had retured into port. | 


jail, was stopped, and notwithstanding his 
most violent struggles, was prevented from 
getting off by—a woman ! 

The amount of toll received at Albany for 
canal navigation from the 2ist of April to the 
Ist of June, is $44,522. 

A new life preserver has recently been in- 
vented by Dr, Comstock, of Hartford, Conn. 
It is to prevent persons, from drowning. 

The Alabama Journal of the 11th May 
states, that flour has been manufactured in the 
vicinity of that place from wheat of this year’s 
growth. 


The publisher of the Bellefonte Patriot ac- 
knowledges that the receipts for subscription 


during one year amount, in all, to $102. An 
excellent business, truly! 

Oranges flourish abundanily at Florida; 
1,500,000 are gathered yearly at St. Augustine. 
The lemon, citron, oi] and olive thrive equally 
well. 

Thirty boats, carrying 753 tons of coal, were 
despatched from Mount Carbon, between the 
8th and 14th of this month. 

The three Spaniards concerned in the horrid 
piracy and murder on board the brig Crawford 
arrived at Norfolk, have been caught and im- 
prisoned. 

A Smyrna paper states that arrangements 
are making at Constantinople, ior an under- 
standing and change of ministers to take place 
between the Sublime Porte and this country. 

The steam boat Ohio, on her way from Pitts- 
burgh to Wheeling, struck ona rock, filled, 
and immediately sunk. " 

A porcelain manufactory, it is said, is about 
to be established near Pittsburgh. 

The quarantine regulation for the port of 
Boston commenced on the 15th inst. 

Major Laing, the intsepid traveller, with his 
companions, have been murdered in the inte- 
rior of Africa. 

Sixteen experienced coal miners have arrived 
from Europe, with their implements of in dus- 
try, and are to be employed in working the 
Peach mountain mines. 

The first canal boat passed from Womels- 
dorf, westward, through the tunnel to the 
Water Works, on the 12th of June, and on 
the following day to Middletown, on the Sus- 
quehanna. 

The first stone cf a monument to be erected 
over the remains of Franklin’s parents was laid 
at Boston on the 15th inst. The monument 
will be an obelisk, twenty feet in height. 

A ship of 14 guns was fitted out at Pernam- 
bucce.on the Ist of May, and sailed in pursuit 
of a Buenos Ayrean privateer. i 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has been 
prorogued till the Ist Wednesday in January 
next. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The new members of the administration re- 
ceived from the King their seals of office on 
the 3lst of April. Parliament re-assembled on 
the Ist of May, and the @@lic excitement was 
gréat upon’ the occasiaff. 
members. exhibited’ a -smgular change, and 
many distinguished members of the upper 
house. Wére’ seated in the side galleries,as 
listeners. 

Mr. Peel opened the debate, which was re- 
specting a motion to issue a writ for the elec- 
tion of Mr. Bourne, with much talent. Sir 
Francis Burdett and Mr. Brougham spoke elo- 
quently, and avowed their determination to 
support the new administration. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge and: Mr. Dawson as- 
sailed the new ministry, and stigmatised the 
union of the Whigs with Mr. Canning as a 
base coalition. 

Mr. Canning made a most eloquent and tri- 
umphant speech, and proved the consistency 
of hisconduct in relation to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, in a most ynanswerable manner. 


A prisoner under sentence of death, in at- 
|tempting to escape from Courtland Alabama | 


There are 174 physicians, 1000 surgeons, 


‘and upwards of 2000 chemists and apothecaries 


@ 


The seats of 


at.present in Londen, In Paris the number of 


| physicians is 600, surgeons 128, apothecaries 


181. 

In 1818 the inhabitants within the walls of 
China amounted to 148 millions, 

London, May 3: Mr. Canning stated in the 
House of Commons that no extraordinary 
financial measure would be resorted to, which 
caused a rise in the funds. 

Lord Malmsbury moved for copies of cor- 
respondence with the Court of Berlin, on the 
subject of the growth of foreign corn. 

In the House of Lords the Bishop of Chester 
presented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Chester against any further concessions to we 
Roman Catholics. The Duke of Sussex pre- 
sented one from the Roman Catholics of Con- 
naught in favour of the Catholic question. 
Leghorn, April 6. News reached this place 
a few days ago that the Bashaw of Tripoli had 
declared war against Tuscany. 


To READERS 4 CORRESPONDENTS. 


The favours of Orasmynypate duly appre- 
ciated, and shall meet with ptompt attention. 

Occasional Writer, No. 3,” has been re- 
ceived, and shall appear. 

Scrutator “On Character,” is excellent, and 
will doubtlessly afford entertainment te our 
readers. 

“« Skara Glen,” by the late Judge Bracken- 
ridge, with the accompanying article, we sha!l 
endeavour to find an opportunity of inserting. 

Some of ‘ Adelbert’s” lines are very pretty. 

We would merely say to “ lvanhoe,” that 
we consider haste in composition as no pass- 
port to public favour. 

“Napoleon,” by Colonquil, * Loye,” by S. 
4 se Essay on Friendship,” &c. are acknow- 
recged, 

he “Fragment,” commencing “ Night had 
fled,” is not so well written as the preceding 
one by the same author. 

We desire no more communications from a 
“ Savage Bard.’ 

Wilson's” rhapsody is rejected. 

“The Departure of Spring,” by “ Cirex,’ 
has just been received. ; 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday evening, the 5th inst. Cap- 
tain Richard Caldwell, to Miss Margaret J. 
Utts, all of this city. 

On the 5th inst. Mr. Saul M’c Cormick, 
merchant, of Mill Hall, Centre County, to 
Miss Catharine, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Hood, of Kelly township, Union 
County. 

In New York, on Monday evening last, 
N. H. Wolfe, of Norfolk, Va. to Amelia, 
daughter of William Card, Esq. of that 
city. 

In this city, on the 19th inst. by the Rev 
J. Rodney jr. Jonathan Fowle, jr. Esqr. of 
Philadelphia, Attorney at Law, to Miss 
Ann Bensell Billing, miece of Dr. George 
Bensell of GermantoWn. 

@n Thursday evening the 14th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. Charles Ward, to 
Miss Elizabeth Heifline, both of Penn 
township. 


DEATHS. 
At Vera Cruz, on the 11th of May last, 
Mr. Sidney Gardiner, of the House of 
Fletcher and Gardiner, of this city, aged 
40. 
residence Rye, on Thursday 
last, Capt. F. M. Mount, late 
master of the ship Ganges, of the port of 
New York. | 
In Paris, Tennessee, on the 21st ult. the 
Hon. Wm. G. Blount, formerly Secratary 
of the State of Tennesse and a Represen- 
tative in Congress. 
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THE ORPHAN GIRL. 

Ia one of those delightful retirements from the 
busy world, which decorate the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, for miles above Philadelphia, resided, some years 
since, Mrs. Seldon and her little family, consisting of 
an only daughter and two or three domestics. She 
was an English lady, and had emigrated to this coun- 
try shortly after the close of the revolutionary war. 
It was a strange and romantic idea which caused her 
removal form her native country; her husband, to 
whom she was tenderly attached, had died about a 
year before on his return from India, leaving her a 
handsome support. But fromthe moment she heard 
of his decease, she said she found there was no hap- 
piness left for her in England; every thing that she 
saw or heard—the little groves that surrounded her 
dwelling—the melody of the rippling waves that 
flowed at the foot of the garden—the shepherd's 
whistle and the huntsman horn, brought to mind on- 
ly the delightful days of years now gone for ever. 
She thought the novel scenery of a new country 
would wean her from these recollections, and was 
necessary to her health. Having arrived at Phila- 
delphia, she took the little cottage I have spoken of, 
and made an effort to be a happy mother.—But the 
effort failed. In less than a year after, a rapid de- 
cline succeeded a fixed and settled melancholy, and 
she dwindled in a brief space of time into eternity. 

The transition of Mrs. Seldon had been so sud- 
den that little time was allowed Lauretta to prepare 
for the event; and when the final trial was closed; 
when, after she had watched and watched over that 
feverish bed, exhausting all her spirits day by day to 
light up a little cheerfulness in her mother’s counte- 
nance, and wean her away from that slow and cank- 
ering despondency which had subdued her; when af- 
ter suffering all that anxiety which hovers between 
hope and despair, the event she had not dared to 
think of burst upon her, and she saw on her mother’s 
lips the signet “it is finished” set, and those eyes in 
whose smiles she had been nurtured close for ever; it 
would not have been wondered at, if her young heart 
had sunk within{her, although it did not appear at first 
todoso. She attended the funeral ceremonies with a 
calmness that seemed like resignation itself; and 
when the attendants sung the sweet but touching 
fymn, beginning with 

‘‘ Why do we mourn departing friends;” 


a glow came across her cheek, which brightened at 
the lines 


“ The graves of all his saints he bless’d, 
And so d every bed— 
Where shoul the dying member rest 
But with the dying head.” = @ 


To one who had visited Lauretta months after 
these scenes had passed, a surprising change would 
have been visible. Those Who have been called to 
ait by the bed of sickness where all that was dearest 
to the heart lay pale and helpless, waiting, perhaps 
the slow but steady approach of the last sad messen- 
get—have known, cam easily something 
of that wasting weariness whic in such sea- 
song over the heart. The very gaiety of nature— 
the blooming meads and bowers—the song of the un- 
conscious passenger—the lively tinkling of bells, and 
the whole round of life and pleasure which’ enchant 
the heart at ease, throw a deeper melancholy over 
the anguish of suffering bosoms. But all this Lau- 
retta had endured without a murmur. It was not 
till the scene was closed, and the grave had taken 
its victim, that her grief seemed to burst forth. Then 
indeed dispair— 

“ Like a worm i’ the bud, 


| heart—and as I kept my eyes bent towards the old 


Misfortunes seldom come alone. While a happy 
gitl on the banks of the Humber she had engaged 
her heart to one who was entirely worthy to receive 
it. She wasnow far from the scenes which, in form- 
er times were endeared by the innocent indulgence 
of the first love she had ever cherished. But that 
was not all; her lover had met with a reverse of for- 
tune; to retrieve his affairs it was necessary he should 
leave England on a foreign end dangerous expedi- 
tion; and having given up all hope of ever seeing 
Lauretta again, he sent her a farewell letter, in which 
he mentioned that he had visited the little cottage 
where she used to sit and sing 


« The moon had climed the highest hill, 
Which rises o’er the source of Dee,” 


for the last time—* but,” said he, ‘“‘I did not go up 
to the holly bower at the end of the grove; it had 
been the scene of too much bliss ever to be visited 
in such sorrowful times as these.” 

This was the situation in which Lauretta was pla- 
ced. Yet her mother’s grave was the only confident 
she trusted with her sorrows—there she would sit 
alone, and watering the flowers she had planted with 
her tears, exclaim, ‘‘ Mother thou can’st not see me 
weep now—once when I was full of sorrow I sup- 
pressed it and seemed gay that thou might’st be 
cheerful, but now I will weep and weep till I come 
to thee.” : 

It was there I saw her for the first time, and the 
few scraps I then gathered of her story interested 
me so much that in the summer of-——, from my long 
absence at the southward, I drove up to the residence 
of an old acquaintance, in the neighbourhood of the 
cottage where Lauretta had lived, purposely to ob- 
tain some information of her. Mr. B., when I 
questioned him, took my arm and said, smiling, “ walk 
with me to the other end of the lane and I will show 
you what will unfold the tale.” I went with a heavy 


burying ground to cateh the first glimpse of her mar- 
ble memorial, I observed a fine new building stand- 
ing near the place where the little cottage formerly 
stood, and to it we directed our steps. Mr. B. en- 
tered without giving me any explanation, and bid me 
follow; but judge my surprise when the first face I 
met was Lauretta’s—No longer, it was true, the sor- 
rowing Orphan Girl, but the happy wife of her ear- 
ly lover. 

Mr. W——-, for that was his name, had made a 
short but prosperous voyage to the Mediterranean, 
and on his return to England, hearing of the death 
of Mrs. Seldon, he followed Lauretta to Philadelphia, 
where, in a short time after, their mutual constan- 
cy was rewarded by a union; and their joint proper- 
ty promised ease and elegance to the remainder of 
their days. HORATIS. 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTS. 


COMPARISONS. 

It was in summer, on one of those delightlul even- 
ings, when all is so calm, so still, so beautiful, that 
it would seem sacrilege to indulge a harsh feeling; 
when the very air breathes softness, and the heart’s 
pulses vibrate in unison with the holy tranquillity of 
every thing around. On such an evening a walk in 
the country, with a friend is peculiarly delightful. 
It was asimple wild flower, one of the humblest 
that the fields produce, which | pluck’d, and present- 
ed to my friend, bidding him admire its beauty.— 
“Yes” he answered, “ it is pretty, and if there were 
no other flowers, we should think it beautiful.”— 
There was point in the answer; and I impetuously 


h all be said on it!” 


Fed on her damask cheek.” 


exclaimed, ‘‘ much may be said on that subject, much |} 


I was not aware then how diffi- 
cult might be the performance of that voluntary pro 

mise. The heart may dictate much which the pen 
may never write, or the lips utter. Do we then praise 
objects only by comparison? Is nothing valued for 
itself alone? Is there no one blessing of which we 
can say, “If thousands were around me, this would 
I prefer?” Is the violet less sweet, because the rose 
is beautiful? Is the firm and changeless evergreen 
less verdant, because the hyacinth exhales its sweet, 
but evanescent odour? Are our own blue skies and 
verdant fields less dear, because the groves and skies 
of Italy are exquisitely charming? And ah! does this 
feeling extend to the sentiments and emotions of the 
heart, as well as the external objects? Is a tenderly 
attached friend less valued, because there are other 
beings more beautiful, more brilliant? Are the sooth- 


ling accents of affection less sweet, because others 


possess a finertone? Do we meet, with coolness, 
the approving glance from the eye of partial friend- 
ship, because there are other eyes that sparkle more 
radiently? Is the smile of timid love less dear, 
because there are coral lips which smile more 
gaily? To these questions many an aching heart 
will yield a melancholy affirmative. That answer 
told volumes of the human heart. “If there were 
no other flowers we should think it beautiful!” That 
answer almost proves that “ ignorance is bliss;” the 
flower was not admired because we knew that thers 
were flowers more beautiful; it was in possession, and 
those more beautiful were at a distance. It would 
have been better to have left it on the stem. 

Why appropriate to outselves, that which we can- 
not value because it suffers by comparison? I leave 
the subject for others to apply these remarks, thus 
carelessly thrown together, and to finish what I have 
so imperfectly begun—I leave it, convinced, that 
this sketch must, like the wild flower, suffer by com- 
parison. H. M. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY. 

If a young lady cannot bear reproof without sullen- 
ness, and disappointments without repining, what are 
we to expect of her when placed at the head of a 
family, to guide and direct its concerns? Truly the 
education of females at the present day seems dia- 
metrically opposed to all that advances the happiness 
of domestic life. To attract the admiration and 
shine abroad appears to be the principal object: as 
though they were destined for no higher purpose, like 
the ephemeral fly, they flutter awhile and are seen 
nomore. What alamentable circumstance, that the 
admirable picture drawn by Solomon, should not 
have been more frequently imitated. All the refine- 
ments which wealth and luxury have introduced, 
since the foundation of society, will never have pow- 
er to.do away the influence of those domestic virtues, 
which the inspired penman has so beautifully delin- 
eated, in the last chapter of Proverbs. One reason 
why the domesti¢ virtues are so much neglected, is 
the love of show and external parade. When once 
a love of fashionable pleasures steals upon the affeo- 
tions, it is in vain to look for the growth of those vir- 
tues which require a keeping at home. Fashion de- 
thrones judgment, and lays her empire in the dust. 
When once the affections begin to entwine around 
the idol, the soul is fascinated with a kind of enchant- 
ment, which it seems impossible to resist, until it be- 
comes a prey to the most violent passions; which like 
a garden grown up with weeds, presents a most 
gloomy prospect for a future day. O! let not that 
syren voice charm your ear; let none of those bright 


illusions divert your attention for a moment from the 
paths in which you have been directed to go. Al- 
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though you may fee! yourself restricted, as it re- 
spects many outward pleasures, yet you will find all 
those restrictions to be attended with a satisfaction 
within the mind, which is impossible to describe. 
Let your mind in every respect be properly disciplin- 
ed, if you wish to gain the summit of moral or intel- 
lectual perfection. Learn now, upon your first en- 
trance into society, to lay a restraint upon your wish- 
es, and keep all your affections within proper bounds. 
—Every conquest you gain over you own propensi- 
ties will give increased vigour to your soul, and en- 
able you to bear the trials of life with the fortitude 
and firmness which few support. Thus you will be 
prepared to escape these innumerable evils which 
originate from misplaced affections and improper di- 
rections in early life. 


«PRIZE BSSAY. 


Which obtamed the premium of Fifty Dollars offered by the 
proprietor of the Philadelphia Album. 


ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
{Concluded. 

But it may be proper to state our views as to the 
extent to which, in our opinion, female education 
ought to be carried: and here we have to array our- 
selves, at once, against all the prejudices of society 
on this subject; for we hesitate not to declare our 
opinion, that, with the exception of a few studies, 
such, for instance, as Political Economy, and some 
others, which will readily suggest themselves to the 
mind of the inquirer, the cultivation of the female 
mind ought to be co-extensive with that of the other 
sex. Here we know the upholders of modern dark- 
ness will exclaim, “ What! Latin and Greek! Teach 
a lady Latin and Greek!” Nothing disconcerted, 
however, by such exclamations, we reply, yes,—and 
Hebrew, too, if she chooses, and modern languages, 
and the natural sciences, and rhetoric, and the belles- 
lettres, and whatever else can add a single intellec- 
tual charm gp beings on whom the happiness of so- 
cial intercourse so materially depends. There is no 
cause for alarm on this subject. Such aninnovation 
carries with it nothing unnatural or unreasonable.— 
On the contrary, reason and the spirit of the age iim- 
periously demand it, and, sooner or later, it must, 
unquestionably, be accomplished. A century and a 
halfago, our ancestors, in the most unbridled sketch 
of their imaginations, could hardly have conceived of 
such an object as a modern well educated woman, 
scanty as her attainments may be. But their notions 
were at war with reason. and, accordingly, we see 
they have been exploded: nor less recreant are they 
to reason and the spirit of this age, who rest satisfied 
with the prevailing imperfect system, and despair of, 
or discourage, still higher degrees of intellectual re- 
finement in that interesting sex. 

We will now notice, particularly, some of the most 
popular objections to the system which we have been 
advocating. ‘The most prominent of these is, that 
most of the studies contemplated by such a system 
wonld be of no practicad benefit to the female, in the 
affairs of life. We are far from despising the pupu- 
har taste of utility, in estimating the real value of 
these attainments. On the contrary, we believe it 
a very wise and sensible rule, and so far from shrink- 
ing from its application to our subject, w® are per- 
suaded that, if its terms be properly settled and un- 
derstood, it will fully abide this test. The rule, how- 

ever, is rather vague in its terms; and when it is 
asked, of what use to a female is a liberal education? 
what good does it do? the precise meaning of these 


and what is conducive to his good, we must keep 
steadily in view the two great departments of his 
nature; the animal, and the intellectual. We must 
not divorce them. If we do, and, more especially, 
if, in so doing, we advance his animal vo his in- 
tellectual capacities, we commit a shameful mutila- 
tion. Compounded, therefore, as man is of these 
two distinct natures, it is evident that what may be 
good for one may be bad for the other. Thus, the 
favourite indulgences of the epicnre may be grateful 
to his animal nature, but they gradually subvert his 
intellect: and so those pursuits which enable us to 
accumulate wealth, and place within our reach the 
whole circle of animal gratificaticns, leave no room 
for the improvement and gratification of our intel- 
lectual capacities; which frequently, in the midst of 
material abundance, go stinted and starving through 
life. Now, if the idea of good isto have relation, 
only, to those things which go to feed and sustain 
our perishable bodies, which make us rich, and place 
us above animal want, then, unquestionably, the 
whole round of literary tastes and attainments may 
be considered the greatest curses which can befall a 
human being; but we shall arrive at exactly the con- 
trary conclusion, if we bear in mind the intellect of 
man, and the good, or rather, the sublime and inde- 
scribable enjoyment which this, the most dignified 
department of his nature, derives from cultivation. 
On this point, we might appeal to the consistency of 
our opponents. Would they be willing to expunge 
from the system of male education all those studies 
which are not pretended to be of any use, or to do 
any good, in the narrower and restricted, or rather, 
as we would prefer calling it, the animal sense of 
these terms? In the controversy, for example, which 
is now waging between what may be termed the 
old school, and certain new lights in literature, who, 
of late years, have maintained the heresy that the 
study ofthe dead languages, even by the male sex, 
ought to be abolished, do the former pretend-to rest 
the argument on the mere wtility of these languages 
in the sense in which that time is applicable to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? On the contrary, do 
they not rest the claims of these languages solely on 
their tendency to improve and gratify the taste and 
imagination? Why, then, debar from the high pri- 
vileges of a liberal course of study, the softer sex, 
who are admitted to possess, at least, equally nice 
sensibilities and natures equally alive to every intel- 
lectual enjoyment, on grounds which are wholly re- 
jected when applied to the male sex? 

Another objection, frequently urged against a 
course of liberal education in famales, is, that, in the 
multiplicity of studies which enter into such a course, 
they can find no time to devote to the most impor- 
tant of all studies to a female, that of domestic econ- 
omy. It is not our purpose to disturb that wise dj 
tribution of duties and pursuits which society 
established between the sexes. We are not for con- 
verting the fair and delicate part of creation into he- 
roines and statesmen, or even into authoresses. He 
would certainly show himself but an equivocal friend 
to their best interests, who would seek to disqualify 
them for the peculiar duties of the domestic circle, 
and to draw them out from that modest and unobtru- 
sive sphere of aciion, into the noisy scenes of active 
life; to embroil them in the turmoils of business, or 
the jarring conflicts of masculine ambition. On the 
contrary, itis at home that woman is always the 
most lovely. That is her natural and appropriate 
sphere; and it is wide enough for the exhibition of 
all her virtues, and the gratification of all her tastes. 


terms must be settled. Now, in contemplating man, | Domestic economy is, undoubtedly, her peculiar de- 


partment.” If ignorant of this, she may almost be 
said to know nothing; and any system of female edu- 
cation, in which this accomplishment should -be ne- 

glected, ought to be rejected as manifestly defective. 

But let us look a little further into this objection, 

even admitting it to be well founded in point of fact: 

Domestic economy is toa woman what the great 

business and duty of life is toa man. Now, by way 

of another appeal to the consistency of our opponents, 

we would ask them, do they reject the present rys- 

tem of male education, because young men come out 

of college, green in the ways of the world, unae- 
quainted with human nature, and but little qualified 

to enter immediately on the great business of life? 

Such, unquestionably, is the fact; and so, to a certain 

extent, it must ever continue. A knowledge of 
mankind, a tact for business, can be acquired, only, 

by experience. Precisely so with females. We can- 
not expect a young Miss, of sixteen, to emerge from 
boarding-school an accomplished and thrifty house- 
wife, and fully qualified to take the head of a domes- 
tic establishment. The evil appears to be equally 
incipient to both sexes, not so much growing out of 
any particular systems of education, as resulting from 

nature herself. Yet this objection is never urged 
against the present course of male education. If 
there be any difference in the two cases, it Is, evi- 
dently, in favour of female education: because, at 
school or at college there is no professor who can 
teach young men human nature. This is the acqui- 
sition of dear experience, in after life; whereas, the 
principles and practice of female economy may be 
taught, very advantageously, to the pypils ef a female 
boarding-school. This may constitute a regular part 
of their system of study; and, if we are not misinform- 
ed, it has already been elevated to that dignity in 
some of our most celebrated female seminaries. This 
last objection, therefore, appears to be as unsubstan- 
tial as the many others, with which the opponents of 
improvement endeavour to support their position.— 
We intended to have noticed a few more of these, 
but have, already, far exceedéd the limits which we 
prescribed for this discussion. my 


In conclusion, notwithstanding our animadversions | 


on some of the remaining errors of society on th's 
subject, yet, on the whole, justice constrains us to 
acknowledge, in the present day, a considerable re- 
laxation of prejudice, which we cannot but reg @i as 
a sure earnest of better things for the future. That 
the spirit of modern improvement, which appears, ih 
its various objects, to aim at scareely less than per- 
fection, should, in this important pursuit, have en- 
tirely rested from its labours, and sethled down con- 
tented with its present achievements, wonld be as 
unnatural as it would be lamentable. We console 
ourselves that such is not the fact. We recognize 
a gradual improvement, but we have to lament that 
it is by no means proportioned to the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the subject itself, and much less to its rela- 
tive importance, when compared with the other 
great and leading interests of society, which, in the 
present day, have been hurried forward with sucha 
rapid and almost incredible pace, in the career of im- 
provement. We hope some abler advocate may 
awaken the public to the importance of this subject; 
and that the time is not far distant when woman, al- 
ready vich in so many attractions, shall find the con- 
summation of them all in the due cultivation of those 
intellectual gifts which heaven has so bountifully be- 
stowed upon her. 


No man can answer for his courage who hag never 


been in danger. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE FORSAKEN. 


“ And ne’er was beauty’s dawn, though bright, 
So touching as that form’s decay, 

Which, beneath sorrow’s fatal blight, 
Scorm’d and unpitied, fades away:” 


. Nay, spare that glance of proud disdain, 

I need it not to wake my tears, 

My frame is worn, but not with pain, 
Mine eye is dimm’d, but not with years. 

Look on this cheek—the blushing rose, 
Once, could not with its bloom compare, 

This brow was fair as Alpine snows, 
Though ruin now doth triumph there! 


My clustering locks were dark as thine, 
Though grief has turn’d the tresses gray; 
My teeth, not pearls ’mid coralline, 
Could bbast a purer tint than they. 
And yon blue heay’n we gaze upon 
Then rivall’d not my sparkling eye; 
That, still is bright—my beauty, gone! ° 
Thus, lady, learn thine too must die! 


But never, never, may it be 
Thy lot to fade as I have done, 
Beneath man’s heartless perficy, 
Ere life’s meredian goal is won! 
And never may that proud eye quail, 
With consciousness of shame and wrong, 
Yet know, the firmest heart may fail, 
Not always vict’ry crowns the strong! 


As sweetest flowers too often hide 
es deadly poison in their fold, 
As moonbeams sparkle on the tide, 
Yet leave the waters calm and cold; 
So eyes may smile, but to deceive, 
And cheeks may glow with fatal bloom; 
So hearts may feign to love, yet leave 
@i he victim to a timele-s doom! 


Thus slumbering in love’s rosy bowers, 
Unseen by care, untouch’d by pain, 

Sorrow came stealing o’er, the flowers, 
And bound me with her iron chain, 

Then former friends forgot their vows, 
And left nte in my low estate; 

As wintry winds strip autumn boughs, 
Mlisfortunes made me desolate! 


And though | strive my bonds to hide, 
And from the world’s cold pity flee, 

The smother’d fire of humbled pride 
Still burns within its cemetry! 

And it must burn until [ mount, 
On wings immortal, to the sky, 

And bathe in mercy’s blessed fount, 
Where wounded souls for healing fly. 


But few more suns to me shall rise, 
But few more thorns my pathway strew, 
Eve death shall close these weary eyes, 
And still this throbbing bosom too! 
, Nay! tell me not the gales of spring 
Will renovate this broken heart; 
Long ere these buds are blossoming, 
The care-worn pilgrim must depart. 4 


Then tears may fall from gentle eyes, 
* For one, who living, woke them not; 
’ Then callous bosoms heave with sighs, 

While bending o’er the lonely spot, 


4 


Where youth and beauty mduldering, 

Are imag’d by the covering flowers | 
Which the unpitying cull—then fling 

To suns that scorch, and storms that lower. 


ROS A. 
‘Wor the Philadelphia Album.] 
STANZAS. 
We met when life was young and bright, before a shadow 


came, 

To steal away the childishness that sported round thy frame, 

And, hand in hand, with joyous looks, we saw the moments 
fly, 

As dreamless of deceitfulness as creatures of the sky, 


The world seem’d then a paradise, its pictures green and bright, 

Were view'd as lovely landscapes are, that morning gilds with 
light; 

And all our hopes and fondnesses together sprung and grew, 

Whilst every vision that we had one spirit kindled too. 


E’en then, I thought thee beautiful, beyond all others fair, 
The lights of virgin bashfulness seem’d floating every where, 
And oh! the gentle tenderness that melted o’er thine eyes, 
Was such as made the feeling heart a willing sacrifice. 


Strong ties were form’d between our souls, before we could con- 
ceive 

What passion was, or what the web it might around us weave; 

And [ have traced my memory, but all in vain, to find 


One hour without thine image there, by fondest thoughts en- 
shrin’d. 


But oh! since boyhood’s sunny time, what changes of the 
earth, 

What joy has turned to sorrow, and what sorrow turned to mirth; 

And though no alter’d Jooks are ours, no feelings are estrang’d, 

A cloud kas pour’d its wrath on us, our destinies have chang’d. 


Still hope has built its diamond throne within affection’s bower, 

And though the world may scowl on us, we scorn its vaunted 
power, 

For each within the other hath a haven from its frown, 

And love will trample ali the thorns of dark misfortune down! 


Then cease, ye cold misanthropists to say the dream will fade; 
The heart that love has lighted once can never know a shade, 
And whilst thine eyes, my chosen one, beam faithfully on me, 
Away, away, thou cailous world, to doubt is treachery! 
BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. ° 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were onrs 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


ANECDOTE OF LORD BYRON. 


The embryo poet was in childhood very difficult to 
manage. When at school at Aberdeen, he was haugh- 


being considered his competitors in ability, in rank, 


jjor affluence; but he extended a liberal protection to 


the young and feeble, and assisted in their.tasks such 
as were deficient in capacity. His predilection for 
beauty appeared at a very early age. A handsome 
young lady entered when the boy was in a towering 
passion with an old female servant, who had remon- 
strated against some mischievous prank in which she 
had detected him. ‘* My dear,” said the lady, * itis 
ulim@anly to abuse, and threaten to strike a woman.” 

ould you call that ugly creature a woman?” re- 
plied Byron. ‘She is more like an ape, with her 
shrivelled skin, and ten thousand scars on her face.” 

“ She is marked with small pox, I grant you,” re- 
turned the lady, smiling; “ yet carved work is both 
costly and handsome,”’ 

** Ah!” said the boy, “ how would you like to see 
your own pretty face in a draw well which I had dis- 
turbed by throwing stones in it? Or would you dress 
for church in a looking-glass, as uneven on the sur- 
face as that old hag’s forehead? Tell me truly, would 
you like this?” 

The lady was silenced. She felt that her similie 
of carved wood had beed misapplied; and she under- 
stood that young Byron alluded to the old song, ‘* My 
Jo Janet,” which she sang with great humour, and 


= often encored by him before and after this inci- 
dent. 4 


— 


ty and inperious to boys who assumed the right of 


Spencer and Sir Philip Sidney.—Spencer was a 
stranger to Sir Philip Sidney when he began to write 
his Fairy Queen. He took occasion to go to Lei 
cester House and introduce himself by sending in a 
copy of the ninth canto of the first book of that poem. 


Sidney was much surprised with the description of 


despair in that canto, and is said to have shown ap 
unusual kind of transport on the discovery of so new 
and uncommon a genius. After he had read some 
stanzas he turned to his steward and bid him give the 
person that brought those verses fifty pounds; but 
upon reading the next stanza he ordered the sum to 
be doubled. The steward was no less suprised than 
his master, and thought it his duty to make some de- 
lay in executing so lavish a bounty; but upon reading 
one stanza more, Sidney raised the gratuity to two 
hundred pounds, and commanded the steward to give 
it immediately, lest as he read further he might be 
tempted to give away his whole estate.—Cuzbber's 
Lives of the Poets. 


Sir Ricuarp Jews, Bart. M. D. 


Herecaught in Death’s web, 
Lies the great Doctor Jebb, 

Who got gold dust just like Astley Cooper, 
Did you speak about diet, 

He would kick up a riot, 

And swear like a madman or trooper. 
When ke warted your money, 
Like sugar and honey, 

Sir Richard looked happy and placid; 
Having once touched the cash, 

He was testy and rash, 
And his honey was soon turned to acid. 


An Adventure—Chateau Cambresis refusing to 
surrender, was taken by assault.—Monsieur, to pre- 
vent any violence to the women, gave them the 
churches for asylums, and placed guards about them. 
A very beautiful young girl threw herself into my 
arms as I was walking in thestreets, and holding me 
fast, conjured me to guard her from some soldiers 
who had concealed themselves as soon as they saw 
me. I endeavoured to calm her fears, and offered to 
conduct her to the next church. But she told me 
she had been there and was refused admittance be- 
cause they knew she had the plague. My blood froze 
in my veins at this declaration, and anger renewing 
my strength, [ thrust this girl from my arms, who 
exposed me to deafh to save her, when y carried, 
in my opinion, her security about her; *and flying 
away as fast as I was able, expected every moment 
to be seized with the plague.—Sully’s Memoirs, vol. 1. 

Good double Pun.—Some body asked Baron Rot h- 
child to take venison.—‘ No!’ said the Baron, ‘never 
eatsh venshon, I don’t think it ish so coot ash mut- 
ton.’ ‘QO!’ said the Baron's friend, ‘I wonder at 
your saying so; if mutton were better than venison, 
why does venison cost the more?’ ‘ Vy, replied the 
Baron, ‘I will tell you vy—in dis Th de peoples 
alvaysh prefer vat ish deer to vat ish sheep.’ 


The Moss Rose.—The guardian angel of the flow- 
ers, who in the silence of the night, sprinkles them 
with refreshing dew, once on a spring day, was slum- 
bering in the shade of a rose bush. And when he 
awoke, he spoke with friendliest mean:—* Most love- 
ly of my children, I thank the for this balsamic odour, 
and for thy cooling shade. Was there any thing left 
for thee to desire, how cheerfully would I grant it.” 
“Adorn me, then, with some new charm,” prayed 
the spirit of the rose-bush. And the angel adorned 
the beautiful flower with a simple moss. How love- 
ly in his modest attire appears the moss rose, the 
handsomest of her species. —Beautiful Emma! leave 


off those gaudy ornaments—those glittering gems, 
and imitate maternal nature. 


Dreams.—To dream and to remember your dream 
is a forerunner that you were not awake, nor very 
sound asleep, when you dreamed. 


To tell your dreams, prognosticates that you might 
be better employed. 

For a young lady to dream very particularly of any 
certain young gentleman, foretells that she purchas- 
ed her last hat to attract his attention. 

To dream of happiness, shows that you will prob- 
ably be disappointed when you awake. , 
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